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we now speak of the 'conditioned reflex5, and we regard the
effects of experience as operating primarily, not upon 'ideas',
but upon muscles, glands, nerves, and brain, Pavlov has shown
that the principle can do much, and Watson has asserted that it
can do everything. But until he has explained why the word
'pepper* does not make you sneeze, his system must be regarded
as uncompleted.
There is one important difference between associationism and
behaviourism. The latter concerns, primarily, what is done by
the body; the former concerned what was done by the mind.
The associationists were inclined to deny the existence of matter,
but not of mind. The poet, it is true, has said:
Stuart Mill both mind and matter
Ruthlessly would beat and batter,
but he was much less ruthless to mind than to matter. With the
behaviourist, the opposite is the case: he believes in matter,
but thinks mind an unnecessary hypothesis.
In so far as the principle of the conditioned reflex differs
from that of the association of ideas, there has been a definite
scientific advance. The new law covers all that was covered by
the old, and a good deal more. It cannot be questioned that the
old law was true over a certain field, nor that the new law is true
over a wider field which includes the field of the old law. It is
not the truth of either law, but its scope, that is legitimate matter
of debate: some say that all mental phenomena are covered by
it, while others maintain that there are kinds of thought of which
the laws are different This controversy remains substantially
where it was a hundred and thirty years ago.
There is an important respect in which associationism and
behaviourism have exactly similar consequences. Both are deter-
ministic, that is to say, they think that what we do is governed by
laws which are, at least in great part, ascertainable, so that our
actions in given circumstances can be predicted by a good psy-
chologist So Bentham, one may suppose, said to himself: *The
criminal is the product of circumstances, and if certain circum-
stances have made him bad, there must be others which would
make him good. I need only, therefore, invent the right kind of
prison, and it will automatically turn thieves into honest men.'
In like manner, the behaviourist thinks that the problem of
producing virtuous children is merely one of creating the right